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contemplates. They would simply say, there being a lot of labor 
demonstrably thrown away, lessen the hours of labor, and let each 
one have a chance to do at least some of the work that is really 
necessary. Unwittingly, Mr. Stimson gives countenance to one of 
the grave charges (from the economist's- point of view) which 
Socialists bring against the present industrial system, namely, that 
it is not an economical system. He would preserve it, in part, for 
the benefit of the laborers ; but the laborers begin to have thoughts 
of their own about how they may be benefited, and may possibly 
have a keener scent to their interests than their well-wishers. At 
the same time, every American workingman who wishes to be in- 
telligent in his views and in his action should read Mr. Stimson's 
volumes — both of them. 

William M. Salter. 
Chicago. 

Co-operative Production. By Benjamin Jones. With prefatory 
note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke-Acland, M.P. Two vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 

For readers of discretion, these two handy volumes provide a 
store of useful information. Herein, as Mr. Acland points out in 
his prefatory note, much is preserved that might else have fallen 
into hopeless oblivion ; and we have a record of the many efforts 
of the British working-classes in the present century to form socie- 
ties among themselves for manufacturing, farming, or trading pur- 
poses. Some of the information, indeed, has already appeared in 
the Co-operative News, and the book is in part a collection of arti- 
cles, not a clear and graphic history of a great movement. But it 
would be absurd to complain of an author for not performing what 
he has never promised, especially when he does give us, and in 
abundance, what he professes to give. And this Mr. Jones has 
done. Hopes and aims, successes and failures are industriously 
collected in these pages : the communities of work-people under the 
influence of Robert Owen ; the " Christian Socialist" societies ; the 
"Redemption Societies;" and, after limited liability was intro- 
duced, associations of workmen for all sorts of purposes, — baking, 
corn-milling, the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and other tex- 
tiles, coal mining, iron manufacture, boot-making, printing, build- 
ing, farming, and much else. A full index completes the useful- 
ness of these two volumes as a book of reference. 

Amid the facts are expressions of opinion, more or less contro- 
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versial, on justice, equity, and democratic organization ; while the 
conclusion in the last chapter of what the nation ought to do, in 
its character of consumer or user, seems to show a surprising trust 
in the integrity and competence of public bodies. But these are 
trifles; the value of the narrative is great; and Mr. Jones may 
rightly complain of unfair treatment in having been called a dis- 
believer in co-operative production, and his book an apologia for 
the desertion of co-operative principles by the leaders (he being 
one among them) of co-operative distributive societies. Whereon 
a brief explanation is necessary. 

Now, according to the dictionary and etymology, co-operation 
may mean almost anything ; but in practice we may roughly dis- 
tinguish two principal meanings. The first indicates the efforts of 
work-people to eliminate the employer, and thereby (it is hoped) 
raise them from the intolerable and hopeless dependence (as is 
thought) of being wage-receivers or hirelings. Such is the co- 
operation extolled in the pages of Mill, Cairnes, Fawcett, and 
other "classics," and is unhistorical and illusory. 

The second meaning indicates the association of the working- 
classes in any operation of agriculture, cattle-raising, manufac- 
turing, mining, transport, lending, or selling goods. In this sense 
co-operation is ancient, world-wide, of manifold efficacy, conspicu- 
ous — to take remote instances — in all parts of modern China, and 
amid the peasantry of Upper Italy from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century; or again — to take proximate instances — conspicuous in 
the work-people's distributive stores in the north of England, the 
creameries of the Irish dairy farmers, the Raiffeisen societies and 
people's banks among the peasants of Germany and North Italy. 
And all this deserves our diligent study and, in most part, our 
warmest support. 

Now, in regard to those who are advocates of co-operation in 
the first of the two meanings aforesaid, Mr. Jones has indeed been 
the candid friend ; for, besides some very pertinent criticisms on 
profit-sharing, his book is in great part a catalogue of failures ; and 
the sober reader can draw the moral that any great movement, not 
to humanize employers, but to eliminate them, and to use working- 
men's associations, not as a supplement to our present social organ- 
ization, but as a substitute, must come to naught. And practical 
men who know the consumers' associations or co-operative stores 
of the North, and the moral and financial benefit they have been to 
the work-people, will not quarrel with Mr. Jones for his enthusiasm 
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in their cause and his defence of their management, nor in any 
way be scandalized if these stores employ hired servants at fixed 
wages, when the servants work for reasonable hours at reasonable 
pay. Where is the harm ? unless we are to become irreconcilables 
and take a line from Milton, with due adaptation, for our maxim : 

" Better to reign and starve than serve in plenty." 

Charles S. Devas. 



Modern Civilization in Some of its Economic Aspects. By W. 
Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Methuen, 1896. 

This is one of Messrs. Methuen's series of small volumes on 
"Social questions of to-day," and aims at being an "elementary 
treatise on political economy . . . useful to those who are making 
a beginning in the consideration of modern social problems . . . 
intended for ordinary readers." 

Now precisely in this aim and this intention is the weak point 
of the book, which, like all else that Dr. Cunningham writes, con- 
tains much that is very valuable and suggestive, but for the trained 
student not for beginners. Clear definitions, easily-grasped classi- 
fications, and consistency at least in appearance, are the requisites 
for beginners ; and these are not the characteristics of this volume. 
In particular, no raw student, or still less any general reader, could 
reconcile the seeming Malthusianism, individualism, and cultus of 
competition in some parts of the book with the ethical point of 
view and realistic regard for facts in other parts. For example, 
Dr. Cunningham says in one place : " Monopoly is comparatively 
rare now . . . competition has forced its way into every depart- 
ment ... in all departments of life and all along the line the 
triumph of individualism in industry and commerce has been com- 
plete" (p. 165 seq.~). But in another place he says : " Each of the 
great railways of the country is a giant monopoly. . . . There is 
a tendency at the present day for monopoly to arise as the very 
result of competition, and for giant enterprises to absorb the busi- 
ness that was done by small competitors" (pp. 206-7). Again he 
says: "The economic man, who out of mere self-interest exerts 
himself to do his best, is unconsciously . . . promoting the mate- 
rial well-being of society" (p. 179). But, besides having instantly 
to soften his text in a note, he soon quits this conventional fiction, 
and both says and shows that " there are many methods of com- 



